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A NORWEGIAN SUPPLEMENT TO BUTLER'S THE 
BOOK OF MACHINES 

We realize now, as he himself could not realize, the force of 
Butler's dissection of the modern industrial order in the three 
chapters of Erewhon, "The Book of Machines." The great war, 
apparently, is no longer an affair of generalship or bravery or 
patriotism, but a conflict of deadly machines against machines 
yet more deadly. "The great war," says Mr. Hackett, "certainly 
tends to bear out this bitter impression of a race conquered 
by its own devices." I am convinced, however, that the most 
permanent thing in these chapters is not the satire, brilliant and 
telling though that is, but the idea which Butler attributes to an 
Erewhonian philosopher who attempted to answer "The Book 
of Machines": 

"This was the conclusion of the attack which led to the de- 
struction of machinery throughout Erewhon. There was only 
one serious attempt to answer it. Its author said that machines 
were to be regarded as a part of man 's own physical nature, being 
really nothing but extra-corporeal limbs. Man, he said, was a 
machinate mammal. The lower animals keep all their limbs at 
home in their own bodies, but many of man's are loose, and he 
about detached, now here and now there, in various parts of the 
world — some being kept always handly for contingent use, and 
others being occasionally hundreds of miles away. A machine 
is merely a supplementary limb; this is the be all and end all of 
machinery. We do not use our own limbs other than as machines; 
and a leg is only a much better wooden leg than any one can manu- 
facture. 

"Observe a man digging with a spade; his right fore-arm has 
become artificially lengthened, and his hand has become a joint. 
The handle of the spade is like the knob at the end of the humerus; 
the shaft is the additional bone, and the oblong iron plate is the 
new form of the hand which enables its possessor to disturb the 
earth in a way to which his original hand was unequal. Having 



thus modified himself, not as other animals are modified, by cir- 
cumstances over which they have had not even the appearance of 
control, but having, as it were, taken forethought and added a 
cubit to his stature, civilization began to dawn upon the race, 
the social good offices, the genial companionship of friends, the 
art of unreason, and all those habits of mind which elevate man 
above the lower animals, in the course of time ensued." 

The conception of machines and tools as extra-crporeal limbs 
by means of which the efficiency of man is many times multiplied 
and civilization made possible, has been arrived at independently 
by the Norwegian critic Christen Collin, and develop d into a 
theory of civilization which parallels in part, and supplements 
positively, that of Samuel Butler. Colhn, now professor of com- 
parative literature in the University of Christiania, won his spurs 
a good many years ago in a Hterary duel with Georg Brandes over 
naturalism in literature, and since then he has proved himself in 
many notable books one of the finest minds in the Scandinavian 
countries. A collection of essays by him on the war and its mean- 
ing has recently been published in this country, and may be the 
means of making his work as well known to the English speaking 
world as it deserves to be; for Collin's studies in English hterature 
are in every way worthy of a place beside those of his great Danish 
contemporary. 

Collin's theory may be found in his Det geniale Menneske 
(The Man of Genius), published in 1914. In a preliminary chapter 
he defines genius. His starting point is Carlyle's famous defini- 
tion, "a transcendent capacity of taking trouble;" and Collin 
then shows from a number of typical cases, that the great dis- 
coveries have come as the final, mysterious bloom of endless toil 
and infinite patience. "Genius reveals itself in supreme endur- 
ance, in the power to turn the most arduous labors into play, and 
in the efflorescence of innumerable essays in one overwhelming 
result." The stigmata of genius are patience and an immense 
store of energy. 

And these "overwhelming results'' — what are they? At this 
point Collin joins hands with Butler. The creations of genius 
are the instruments by which the race progresses, and the sum of 
which at any moment constitutes the heritage of civilized man. 



Butler calls them "extra-corporeal limbs;" Collin speaks of them 
as "psychic organs," as distinguished from physical organs. The 
theory is worked out in the chapter "What is Civilization?" 
"The characteristic thing about human civilization in all its 
forms seems to be this, that the individual human organism grows 
out beyond itself — its vital energy overflows its bounds. The 
growth of civilization is a peculiar continuation of biological growth. 
After having developed the organs of the body, man builds a 
sort of auxiliary organs outside of himself, joined to him by con- 
sciousness alone. The biological growth is continued by the 
fashioning of what might be called psychic organs, or tools of 
consciousness. These loosely connected supplementary organs 
may be weapons and tools of stone or metal; for example, the war 
club, a prolongation of the human arm, with a clenched fist at 
the end; or clothes of hides and wool as additions to the thin skin 
and hair of the body; or fire, as an auxiliary to the natural warmth 
of the body. . . . Among the auxiliary organs, too, we may in- 
clude the tent or house heated by fire, which shelters a whole 
family, and assures them a kind of year-long summer; or Hving 
beings, from the family itself to domestic animals and cultivated 
plants. We help them to thrive that they may help us; plants, 
for instance, which store up and manufacture chemical energy, 
the fuel of our bodies; domestic animals, which furnish us with 
food and clothes, carry us on their backs, or supply us with power; 
and the men and women who toil and battle at our side, and so make 
easier the struggle for existence. We deposit something of our- 
selves in these external organs, and we feel them to be parts of 
our larger selves. We can, as it were, incorporate ourselves in 
them, and perceive that we grow through and by means of them. 
Civilization consists in having more and more of the riches of 
life without, bound to us by consciousness. And the more of 
our vital capital we have outstanding, the more advanced is our 
civilization. High civilization is this: that the individual can en- 
compass a great part of the world with his sympathy and his will 
to growth. Every man Uves in many lives and in many forms. 
He includes in his will to live family and companions, fatherland, 
and, in rare moments, the universe. All things, animate and 



inanimate, may become organs for the development and growth 
of the individual." 

"Self expansion by means of psychic organs — this is the 
fundamental law of civiUzation. " 

The theory of civilization outlined in the paragraphs just 
quoted, is further developed, and related to the creations of men of 
genius in an essay on the song of the statue of Memnon in Peer 
Gynt. 

"Civilization is the possession and use in common of the in- 
struments of consciousness. This fact throws a flood of hght 
on the important question: Why is it that man constitutes a king- 
dom apart, separate from plants and animals? What is it that 
has made him sovereign? 

"The epoch-making thing in the contribution of man to the 
evolution of living beings is civilization — which, accordingly, 
consists in this: that the physiological development of organs is 
continued in a wonderful way by the formation of auxiliary organs, 
bound up with us through our consciousness. 

"These instruments . . . , of which, indeed, certain rudi- 
ments are to be found in animals, have the distinguishing char- 
acteristic in common that they are not merely organs belonging 
to the individual, but at once personal and social. 

"Let us suppose that there sprang up among the animals a 
number of remarkably well-developed individuals; for example, 
a red deer with incomparably large and powerful antlers, and 
suppose that these antlers could be screwed on and off at will and 
lent to other deer, or, better, reproduced and multiplied indefinite- 
ly; better still, suppose they could be further perfected by many 
individuals working together and used by the herd as weapons. 
Something of this sort is true of the organs of civilization. 

"The glory of human civilization lies in this, that the most 
highly gifted individuals, whom, for convenience, we may call 
men of genius, create common life-organs for a whole tribe, now 
and then for hundreds of tribes and hundreds of generations. . . . 

"We may state, therefore, in very few words, what it is that 
has raised man so far above the other animals: Man employs not 



only his own self-acquired and self-inherited organs, but an in- 
creasing number of social organs, created by richly endowed men 
in periods of great expansion." 

"As a civilized man — through the organs of civilization which 
have learned to use — I am descended from a long line of men of 
genius. They have endowed me in miraculous fashion with organs 
of life, though I personally may be a very ordinary individual. 
In virtue of these organs I am the son of Homer and Shakespeare, 
Phidias and Beethoven — heir general of all they have wrought." 

We do not, however, come into our inheritance by merely 
accepting things as they come. The machinist who mechanically 
tends his machine from day to day remains its slave; the reader 
who skims over the pages of Hamlet remains as poor as before. 
He who would appropriate the gifts of genius, make of them 
psychic organs of increased power, must grapple with them, put 
his own life and soul into them, incorporate them into his own 
being. 

"To benefit from a great work of art, we must exercise our- 
selves in self -activity; we must give of our life. These works 
must be transformed into dynamic forces within us. They must 
be created anew in every man who uses them. As a matter of 
fact, there are as many editions of a piece of literature as there 
are readers. Everyone receives the work in a private edition — in 
most cases greatly abridged." 

CoUin's theory of civihzation, of which I have given here 
only the crudest outline, is a remarkable development of the 
similar theory faintly adumbrated in Erewkon. Plainly Butler 
was not satisfied with it, or perhaps he simply failed to see its 
implications. The final impression of "The Book of Machines" 
is that of bitter satire, or, better, prophetic satire pointing to 
"a race enslaved by its own devices." Does not Collin afford a 
better philosophy — and a way out? We serve blindly only where 
we do not understand. If, on the other hand, mankind approp- 
riates the works of genius with something of the energy which has 
gone into their making, fashions them anew in its own soul into 
psychic organs of power and growth and enrichment, the end 



is not slavery, but freedom. There is sweep and vision in The 
Man of Genius; best of all, there is a poet's confidence and a poet's 
hope. 

Martin B. Ruud. 
The University of Minnesota. 
January, 1918. 



